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Gerry ffytw of" ff>e Uniformed Bre- 
men's Assn. came over. He stood with 

a drink in bis hand. "You deserved it," 
he told Rockefeller. 

"It's not'all in yet," Rockefeller said. 

'It wilt be, and you started right ai 
the bottom and came up and got it," 
Ryan said. 

If the Chase Manhatten Bank is start- 
ing at the bottom, nobody should allow 
himself to be born into means. 

- Jimmy Breslin, the N. Y. World 
Journal Tribune, the day after. 

To analyse electoral processes and the role 
of political institutions in on advanced indus- 
trail society is an unenviable task: moreover, 
-men radical alternatives withinon electoral 
context ore absent - as in the case of the 
United States although not of Western 
Europe - analysis tends to be sterile and 
to focus on given facts and assumptions ra- 
ther than on the potentialities of o situation. 
All too often actuality is substituted for 
potentiality and o critique of contemporary 
political realities is limited to the framework 
of o politics of protest. At the same time, 
a tendency arises (especially within SDS) 
that looks outside the realm of electoral 
activity in attempting todevelop 'movements 
that want no part in politics. A society de- 
fined by political, albeit manipulative, roles 
and institutions, a society which consists of 



the potltical economy of capital, whether 
in the private or public sphere, forces these 
movements to relate to or be crushed by 
the political world surrounding them. Thus 
electoral politics becomes a Pandora's box: 
if we refuse to open the box- to take part 
in the political realities of contemporary 
America - we remain irrelevant; if we open 
the box we seem to be engulfed by the fixed 
limitations of a manipulative consensus. 

Three years ago Tom Hayden and Gene 
Feingold wrote on article for SDS d : 
the probable situation for the elc 
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of Kennedy and with the assumu I 
the Presidential race would be I. . 
Kennedy-style liberolism and Goldwater 
conservatism. The issues as presented relate 
to two basic spheres in American political 
life: the Cold War and the role ol the public 
sector of the economy. Hayden and Feingold 
argued that on one level we should support 
the liberals: if the programs of the public 
sphere were accepted, a real dialogue and 
confrontation of real alternatives could oc- 
cur. If we advocate the democratization of 
an increased public sector through decen- 
tralized community control, then our alter- 
natives are more clear and attainable once 
the sophisticated liberalism of Kennedy has 
been accepted. What is presented is a cen- 
tralist-decentralist dialectic: the conditions 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Movements, like individual men, need to 
om lime lo time In order to examine 
v.l history ond discover their present 
at they can chart their Mure 
need becomes especially ocute 
.-; individuals involved in those move- 
ments begin to suffer from the schizophrenic 
•Ijility to 
lie the deepest human impulses which 
brought them into the movement and the 
i /.t/ in which they are involv- 

< -tween the revolution- 
r ought people into the 
'olutionized mode of 
ezittt-i itnd while working in 

rreates the frustration 
illy threatens to 
yen to despoir by the 
own existence, 
. despair of the possibility of 



so strongly desired. Having desired to live 
in a free world and unable ioottoinfreedom 
in their own lives and in their relationships 
with others, they begin to doubt the possi- 
bility of ever achieving freedom. 

It would be easy to dismiss such senti- 
ments In a cynical fashion by treating them 
as naive ond superficial. I cannot concur In 
the facile judgment of the cynics, nor will 1 
despair of revolutionary possibilities. Revo- 
lutionary movements are not born out of 
cynicism, but out of the deepest kind of faith 
in the potentialities of a liberated humanity. 
Cynicism about human noture ond human 
possibility is finally the unifying stance of 
both liberalism and conservatism; both re- 
gard revolutionary demonds os naive; both 
reject the notion of freedom. Let us leave 
cynicism to the liberals and the conserva- 
tives. The desire for freedom, the faith in Wl 
(Continued cm page 3} 



JOHNSON & VIETNAM 



Gomb/er's Dilemma 

Hysterical, wor-mongering Goldwater or 
rational, moderate Johnson - which would 
be President of the U.S.? Two years ago this 
looked like a vital question. 

Then, most of us would have regarded 
os over-cynicol this comment from a Saigon 
newspaper: 'Whether Johnson wins or Gold- 
water makes no difference to what happens 
in Vietnam. The difference between Johnson 
and Goldwater is thot Goldwater wants 
to take on the Soviet Union and China to- 
gether, while Johnson wants to make peace 
with the Soviet Union inorder toconcentrote 
the attack on China.'' 

Well, now we know better. And judging 
from the November Congressional election 
results, more and more people ore begin- 
ning lo know better. Johnson's personal 
popularity has slumped. In both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, the De- 
mocratic Party sustained significant losses. 

A Major reason for this debacle is the 

effect of the Vietnam war on the American 

economy. In committing the U.S. as deeply 

as he has in Vietnam, the President, it is 

hat taken insufficient account of the 

i n its manpower and resources. His 

dilemma of the greenhorn 

who finds he has already 

ijnous sums that he dare not 

m the game - and so has no 
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The more dollars, the more lives are squan- 
dered on the battlefields of Vietnam, the 
more unthinkable it becomes for Johnson to 
retreat from his intransigence and admit 
that they were spent in vain. 

How Many Chips on the Table? 

There are now 287,000 American service- 
men in Vietnam. To supply and service them 
is, even for the U.S., a major undertaking. 
The Defence appropriation for the current 
year reached the record figure of over 
58 billion dollars. There are signs that Con- 
gress is already growing restive at such 
massive military expenditure; but the U. S. 
will have to do more than that to ochieve 
a military victory. It is thought in Washington 
that the Administration intends to have 400, 
000 men in Vietnam by next January. On 
10th Augusl 5enator John Stennis, choir- 
man of the Senate Preparedness sub-com- 
mittee, stating that the number of troops 
"must be stepped up to avoid a prolonged 
war of at least several years", indicated 
that he had in mind o figure of 500,000 
to 600,000. 

in the air, too, the war is proving more 
costly than had been expected. According 
to the official American figure, 346 jet air 
crafl have been shot down over North 
Vietnam in the past 18 months, mainly by 
ground fire. (North Vietnamese sources put 
the figure at over a thousand. JSeven fighter 
bombers were recently lost In a single day 
- the cost of these alone is estimated ot 
something over 4 million. The U.S. cannot 
afford to go on losing such expensive oir- 
craft. 

Economic old to the South Vietnam govern- 

ment cost 675 million dollars in the 

fiscal year from July 1965 to July ^°66 

of the total amount allocated by 

the U.S. for foreign aid in thai year. 

The construction ol new harbours In South 
Vietnam ond Thailand, the high spending 
of American troops In Vietnam, the so-colleo 



"pacification" progromm.r - these car cost 
the U. S.othousandmillion dollars and more 
in a year. (The pacificolion programme, 
even if 1 00% successful, would take 20 years,' 
at it:, present rate of progrci 
all the '5,000 hamlets of South Vietnam. 
But in any case, no one really nxj 
to succeed - too many previous such schemes 
have failed; it is primarily apiece of window- 
dressing, designed to distract attention from 
the more openly brutal approach ol.'.'. . 
Ky, who is more interested in crushing the 
Buddhists and inciting an invasion of the 
North than in dealing with the problems of 
the Vietnamese peasant.) 

"But I've Got a System . . ." 

In America, as in Britain, inflation ha* now 
become a talking point. Increases in prices 
ond wages are outstripping the off IcioPguide- 
line" of 3.2%; interest rates have risen lo 
around 4,5% - the highest for twenty years: 
America is being edged into a credit 
squeeze. 

No one doubts that the escalation of the 
(Continued un page 8)- 
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by Ed Jtfhfl 

U o4 Penno SDS 

lections of this November were a 

for the right wing. Steve 
Max's article in the Nov. II NLN repre- 
sents one common reaction to this fact: a 
reaction of dismay that so many respected 
liberals were defeated, if only "we", the left, 
hod been o little less stiff-necked about 
our principles; if only we hod gotten out 
and worked for more of these candidates. 
The "independent" candidates were mostly 
trying to gel into the Democratic War and 
Segregation Parry Wq the primaries, The 
regular Democratk-ond-Republican liberals 
(Douglas, Brown, and company) were oh-so 
-mild in their opposition to the war and 
very, very moderate in their support for 
civil rights. But they were all nice guys. 
And after alt, the left is weak, we have to 
make compromises and be realistic . . . 

This is a familiar line of thought. Oesprfe 
its demand for "realism" and pragmatism" 
it is profoundly irrational. It would have us 
word for candidates not because they have 



good intentions. This is not pragmatism but 
sentimenrolfsm. 

A realty pragmatic electoral policy would 
hove us vote for candidates who ore clearly 
going to act in accord with our principles. 
People who will actually fight lor an end 
to the war, for civil rights, for non-exploita- 
tive aid to the poor. But if those were the 
standards we set, then we would vote lor 
o liberal candidate about once every second 
blue moon. 

The record of the "good guys"- those lib- 
erals who are generally considered to be 
the best and most well-intentioned - is 
almost always disappointing. Consider the 
state of Oregon, home of Wayne Morse 
and Charlie Porter, Oregon voters elect 
hardly anyone but extreme liberals (oc- 
casionally an anti-war Republican too). It 
would be hard to imagine any good reason 
why liberal programs should not be carried 
out In Oregon, at least at the state level. 

The state of Virginia, on the other hand, 
is run by reactionaries - Byrd-Machine De- 
mocrats. But the state of Virginia has more 
progressive social and welfare legislation 
than the state of Oregon. 



In Oregon, home o* the Wayne of Morse, 
single men are not permitted to receive 
Welfare. This may sound trivial, but there 
are thousands of single men in the stole 
- migrant laborers. They pick the hops thai 
go into your beer, and spend their lives 
in flop houses and boxcars. The only thing 
liberal Oregon has done for them is to send 
cops to chase them out of respectable neigh- 
borhoods. 

In Oregon, there Is no compulsory Work- 
men's Compensation. When I lived there 
I helped the AFL-CIO gather petition signa- 
tures to put such a law on the ballot. The 
petition was disqualified by the liberal state 
government on a trivial technicality. I'm 
not saying that if Oregon had compulsory 
Workmen's Compensation it would be a pa- 
radise. But It would be a little easier for the 
lumber workers who got his leg cul off in 
a mill that was not covered by the voluntary 
compensation program. 

Oregon lacks welfare provisions (anti- 
usury and anti-garnishment laws should be 
odded to the list) that are considered ele- 
mentary needs of civilization in a state like 
New York. Yet Oregon is a more liberal 
state than New York. College progessors, 
Bobby Kennedies, religious pacifists, and 



tfhw good guy" ty p,.. w », 

and win in the election, n „, 

but all the time. They d>fe..i I 

appropriations and cnll for 

Communist China. But for the Negro 

workers and the poor the,. 
The "ffberaf politicians Ihnf , 
wingers ore supposed fo support ore poll- 
ffetoni tike aft the rest. They prom,, 
anything but give you the some old bull Ml 

This election will hove very f f rMi 
on notional politics. The right wing won 
petty victories, true, and this may improve 
Ihe morale of YAF, But the bolance of power 
in the country has not changed. The main 
effect will he to provide Johnson 
excuse for cutting back welfare l«gfj 
He wos going to do that anyhow, to save 
money for the war; but now he can btame 
ft on the conservatives. Jhose who believe 
this excuse will merely demonstrate their 

gullibility, 

As long as the left tries to play In Ihe 
greot con game of Demaeratlc-and-Republl- 
can politics, It will be wasting Its energies 
lor no good reason, ll Is true that we ore 
small and weak, Ail the more reason not 
to waste our time on phoney political cam- 
paigns. 



the BALLOT or the BULLET 



national secretary's report 



by MALCOLM X 



The continuation for this article was tost in 
the shuffle last week. Sorry! Here is the 
complete article. 



No. I'm not an American. I'm one ofthe 
_JJ million D-lacfc people wtiu arc wcilms 

of Americanism. One of the 22 million 
black people who are the victims of demo- 
cracy, nothing but disguised hypocrisy. 
So I'm not standing here speaking to you 
as an American patriot, or a flag saluter, 
or a nag waver— not 1. I'm speaking as a 
victim of this American system. And 1 see 
America through the eyes of the victim. I 
don't see any American dream: 1 see an 
American nightmare. 

These 22 million victims are waking up. 
Their eyes are coming open. They're be- 
ginning to see what they used only to look 
at. They're beginning to politically mature. 
They realize that when white people are 
evenly divided, and black people have a 
bloc of votes of their own. It is left up 
to them to determine who's going to sit in 
the White House and who's going to be in 
the dog house. It was the black man's vote 
that put the present administration in 
Washington, D.C.. that has seen fit to pass 
every kind of legislation imaginable, sav- 
ing you tint!) last, then filibustering on top 
of that. 

And you and my leaders have the au- 
dacity to run around clapping their hands 
and talk about how much progress we're 
making. And what a good Preside™ we 
have. If he wasn't good in Texas, he sure 
can't be good ir. Washington. D.C. Be- 
cause Texas is a lynch state. It Is in the 
same breath as Mississippi, no different; 
only they lynfh you in Texas with a Texas 
accent and lynch you tn Mississippi with 
a Mississippi accent. 

And these Negro leaders have the au- 
dacity to go and have some coffee in the 
White House with a Texan, a Southern 
cracker— that's all he is— and then come 
out and tell you and me that he's going to 

mmm 

iourh too. He should be better able to deal 

"^^Z^TZe got the govern- 

ZTTrf, and vou're the one who 

m em .ewed up. »* V* ^ thcy 

"Z 8 TLf now, ^«r everything 
S £JZ way. they're going 

^j^^Tameotdpant congas 



that they call filibuster. 

you ever think they're 

gether, for the man that bl M 3ing the 

civil rights filibuster Is 

Georgia named Richard Russell. When 
Johnson became f*r« 
he asked for when he got 
ington, D.C was "Dicky "—tku 
tight they are. That's his , 
pal, that's his buddy. But they're playing 
the old con game. One of them mokes be- 
lieve he's for you, and he's got it fixed 
where the other one is so tight against you, 
he never has to keep his promise. 

So it's time to wake up. And when you 
see them coming up with that kind of 
conspiracy, let them know your eyes are 
open. And let them know you got some- 
thing else that's wide open too. It's got 
to be the ballot or the bullet. The ballot 
or the bullet. If you're afraid to use an 
expression like that, you should get back 
in the cotton patch, you should get back in 
the alley. 

They get all the Negro vote, and after 
chey get it, the Negro gets nothing in re- 
turn All they did when they got to Wash- 
ington was give a few big Negroes big 
jobs. These big Negroes didn't need big 
jobs they already had jobs, Tbat'scamou- 
flage, that's trickery, that's treachery, 
window-dressing. 

I'm not trying to knock out the Demo- 
crats for the Republicans, we'll get to 
them in a minute. But it Is nme-you put 
the Democrats first and the Democrats 
put you last. 

Look at it the way It is. What alibis do 
they use. Since they control Congress and 
the Senate? They blame the Dlxiecrats. 
What is a Dlxlecrat?A Democrat. A Dixie- 
C rat is nothing but a Democrat in dis- 
guise. The Democrats never kicked the 
Dlxiecrats out of the parry. The Dlxie- 
crats bolted themselves once, but the 
Democrats didn't put them out. Imagine. 
those lowdown Southern segregation! St a 
put the Northern Democrats down. Bui 
the Northern Democrats have never put 
the Dlxlecrats down. 

No look at that thing the way it Is. They 
have got a con game going on. a political 
con game, and you md 1 are in the middle^ 
It's time for you and me to wake up and 
start looking at It like ft is, and trying to 
understand U like it is; and then we cu 
deal with it like « is- o 



(Continued from page I) 

possibility [and, finally, ihe belief in its neces- 
sity), and the working (or its accomplishment 
are the sentiments ol truly revolutionary 
movements. We need nol be ashamed ol 
them-even when weareconfusedabouthow 
to attain them. Above all, we must not deny 
them: to do so would be fo betray ourselves 
be'ore we start. 

. face of f rustrafion and confusion, our 

. ..... . -. ..„l...i,-. J ...j. y I-. Or- I". .....1 lo V'-"'j', 

es of the desires, the vision, and the 
hope which brought us to the revolutionary 
movement. Our task is to ex amine ourselves 
and our movement and our work in order to 
sustain our revolutionary hope— in order 
that, despite the reality of frustrotion and 
despair, we might continue the building of 
the movement which we know is right 
because it corresponds to whot we want for 
ourselves and what we understand to be 
necessary for the survival of the race. 

I would contend twothings:thatourdeslre 
for freedom ond our vision of a free society 
is correct, but that our sell-understanding of 

■ what it means to be o movemenlinvolvedin 
; a revolutionary struggle for freedom hos 
I been wrong-or, ot least, inadequate. 

FREEDOM HIGH AND THE 
! BELOVED COMMUNITY 

'• The first question we must askourselvesis: 
: what were our motivations? or, how did the 
| desire for freedom which brought us into the 
I movemen! translate itself into immediately 

■ felt demands? 

; Pat and Ken have spoken ol our need and 

• desire-in the midst of aalienated.dehumon- 
I ized, and privatized world-to "know" others, 
' "to be close" to them, and, finally, tobe able 

• to love. Cynicism easilydismissessuch senti- 

• mentsas naive. Andyet, no sentiments seem 
: to be more revolutionary in the society in 
I which we live-becouse there is no clearer 

• denial of human freedom on the most Im- 

• mediate level thon Ihe destruction of the 
: kind of community which make* human 
: relatedness ond love possible. These de- 

• mends ore SO primary (hot the moss failure 

■ to respond to their absence becomes the 
I most frightening symbol of on unfree world. 
: Those who find such feelings trivial or naive 
: ore themselves 'wilnesse* for the proseCu- 

Feelingi of lovdessness, oloneness. 
! and despair are no- only "revolutionary - 
: mey are psychologically and emtenholiv 
: prior to and prerequisites for all of^r 
: revolutionary demands. Freedom .mphes 
! p priori the satisfaction of those demands 
: and only the cynical disbeliever, in human 
freedom could deny th..r vol^ty That .. 
iwhot I mean by the correctness of wrde- 
; lire for freedom and our v.s.on ol a tree 

: 1 Wn^,hen,ls.hem de q uocyofour»H i 
i understands a. .evolutionar.es .Iniggllno 

•The revolutionary Won, ™;«^ ( 
: the "new radicalism' .n Amer.ca. has a bn.l 



but, at the some time, strange and wonder- 
ful history. II is the history of "two-dimen- 
sional anti-politics" In the face of (to borrow 
Maruse's phrase) "one-dimensionol society. 1 ' 
Confronted with a world of human relation 
ships built on the sterility ol one's "image" - 
be it grey-, blue-, black—, or pink-flannel- 
people began to act in new ways by sitting 
in, marehing-in, and dying-in which trans 
formed the universe ol how one could be in 

thm world. LZauraftmauitiv. •*■+ **■•*"• "qortna 

tear this Uundm down, 

And then, out or the firstmonfhs and years 
of struggle and confrontation, with (he world- 
ouMhere, came the primary and (mm 
demand: the demand that freedom be pad 
of our lives NOW. FREEDOM NOW. And the 
new wave of immediacy overwhelmed all 
octivify "Projects' became transformed into 
"freedom houses." There was a syndrome- 
ma theHuckallorganiiotions-MOFO-an anar- 
chist immediacy demanding ihot the revolu- 
tionary demand be satisfied within the 
revolutionary movement. And then, THE 
BELOVED COMMUNITY, and the movement 
had found a new identity, o new sel! 
tion. While struggling to liberate the world, 
we would create the liberated world in our 
midst While fighting to destroy the power 
which hod created the loveless onh-com- 
munity, we would orselves create the com- 
munity of love-THEBELOVEDCOMMUNITY 
There is a division in our ranks: a div.s.on 
between those who deny the validity ofthe 
sentiments which strived to creat* the 
BELOVED COMMUNITY (ondwho, probably, 
never participated in thai glorious and dis- 
astrous endeavor] and those who cJmg de»- 
porotcl/ to the validity ol the wntlmenti 
while remaining unable or unclear as how 
to explain or justify the oWter OMOdotod 
with Ihe attempt at their ImmeaJaK 
mentation within the movement. Thai 
ilQ n cpresses itself in the spiff between the 
politico, (the old guard) and th. 
chis.s' Th, politic* soy: "I lo«yw» 
The anarchists don - say much o> oll-of lean 
nol pubhcly-or else, folk ogreatdeolomono 
themselves, get frus-'a-ed, and wnte the.r 
-statement of «to* ta order to c* 
god-knows-who ot the sincerity ol th..rW«* 

.ndulgen. pretense ol con '««•"• «°f°- 

FREEDOM HICI- 

MUNirV have been di^trousondde.-. 

zing-especially fo, -hose -rhobe hevedmo^ 
deeply in**™. We tr.ed togo-do*** •** 
ot J r , we tned to ere ,■ J»*. 

midst o< on on- ^"J 

tried »o find love in *• 
ond ll ended up a* •'" 

■ 
tructive chaos Th 
let's f« 

argumf ««J •■»<<' - 

regard' 
The reol froge- 1 
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The history of industrialized, urbanized society is the history of man's increasing 
alienation from decision-making processes. As society has moved (ram village life tc 
city, from closely-integrated primary groups in which one's relationship to all aspects 
wjs well-understood and well-regulated to a life in which individuals are no 
longer the captives olti edition, freedom has become possible. Yet freedom from tradi- 
tion has not become freedom to decide the course of one's life, because modern life 
is organized, bureauerotic, increasingly centralized. The institutions which have freed 
Western Man from "the idocy of rural lire" at the same time have subjected him to 
organizational structures farmer and farther removed from his immediate control 
The factory, me school, government, religion, the medio and even the arts are more 
and more subject to bureaucratic processes, and less and less open to communication 
from, much less, control by, those who work in them and Ore Subject to them, except 
on the highest levels of the 'power structure." 

This dismal phenomenon hos resulted in a new ideology, that of "alienation;" the con- 
cept has even replaced the older notion of class-struggle, and is at once evidence of 
wide-spread social frustration in terms of life's condition for many, especially intellec- 
tuals who work in bureaucracies, and a new rallying cry for those who used to look 
to working-closs revoluiion as a liberating force in world affoirs. At the same rime 
that alienation has become the slogan of the trapped functionary, the limitations of 
democracy have been vividly portrayed - in contemporary affairs, by the defeat of 
socialist revolutionism in the Soviet Union and Cuba, and in intellectual amies by the 
dismal writings ol social scientists who talk of "the iron law of oligarchy," and the 
■onganrtahonol paradox.' For a variety of reosons having to do with the nature of bu- 
reaucracy, it has come popularly to be accepted that some kinds of oligarch', 
a separation between leaders and the rank-and-file, between authorities thai 
and followers that "don't know", between exploiters and the exploit.,! 
inevitable in all politicol systems. This view has been expressed by sui 
writers os Pareto, Mosca, Michels, Weber, Losswelf, Selznick. Lipset, and ■ 
by various critics of Soviet developments such os Burnham, Dittos, Sttacfatfl 
countless lesser-known observers. Such outhors have frequently dihWa 
this^rend is good or bad. inevitable or somewhat controllable by "countervailing pow. 
ers,' but the trend hos been either trumpeted or bemoaned by all - from Masea to 
Burnham, from Kroporkin fo Trotsky and Dwjghl Mocdonold. 1 
Todoy, alienation hos become a symbolic enemy from which people wonl to be 

•A....,..w..i fwftrtjmMw,, MMnl ov«r d.tl -nor., »i«» aMoo on*'i .< 

demand that one be fulfilled, that work and- ploy be relevar. 

ore increasingly popular demands. This is so especially in the student generation' 
among those who find themselves on the road to relative financial success in large 
bureaucratic organizations which somehow do not oppeor satisfying or worthwhile 
within a society which mouths the slogans of democracy and freedom only to muzzle 
any real expressions of freedom either here or abroad. To become servants in such 
organizational life is hardly consistent with what life is or should be about, within the 
potenhals created by 20th Century civilization 

Theresult is that anarchism, in the form of demands to control life of the immediote 
level, where control is relevant, is on the rise 



II 

A'hl^of thSCSb ^^ t° Wer ° Ve L r ^ personQl destin V is ««mpanied 
dv n, s his ory of struggle to become tree to make his decisions. The 'new Jeff student 

Z7ZZ locuToM °' C ° nMn r S SfrU99 >- ° nd "Palpatory democracy" is the 
concepual focu of this concern. The remainder ol this paper will attempt to describe 

SfeTi '• A ° ?" , *« d - t *. °nd problems of "P.D " as a viable "alternative to 

o tr? TV", QS0C ! 10lle l n9e,0fheinte,lecfual P es5imi ^ of those who see democracy 
os inevitably doomed to the iron law of oligarchy Democracy 

£fe^S5£2=ac«!^asioS« 

Sir reUrf3 '" PrQC,ke ' ° nd ' ° f C ° Urie ' ,he ^9^'«tions diHer in many 

coSrUSd by IScC^^d^Srlrd^ri'" T** *° Pra9n,Qt ' C ' ,n - ,he -' lold * M ™ 

weptng with meir own hie experiences. The failure of welfare aaencies In the North 

dependency f^wto^wSilr^'* W *" n9 ' h ' entireron 9* o( authority- 
•a hHKher-iiudMt and I, r!' TV management-worker to bureaucrat-client, 

be Jd tha^ain of TeZr^T^u^ fc l ° S ' '" '""• " > hoy,d °'»° 
programs at anTLTJl 7 P lo "«""9 *«<"., of the government's ontl-pov erly 

Philosophy of iTtion toov.m.nl . response was at once a technique and a 

Wr^ inth?f,r» plat J^l ^"Ti md P °^ » h duo (o a b -" —pUon °< 
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(as distinct from learning iniormoHon only! cannot take place for anyone unless a si.ua 
'Ion is created in which the student Is able to evaluate who. goes on oround him 
critically, without being hung-up on the ,udgemenis and values of persons In or 
authority relationship to him. Finally, of course, 'P.D.'is a way of (unchonmg In groups 
so that those ideas are realized, for the purpose of helping to create a society m 
which everyone will participate in decisions concerning his everyday and long range 
offairs to his fullest potential. The assumption is that the good society is one in wh.ch 
people will wan! to try to function to their fullest potential, and that, conversely, a 
society cannot be good unless this happens. Further, we must sow the seeds of the 
good society within the context of the bad, particularly within its movements for change, 
because the end Is implied in the means, and a democratic society cannot be Created 
by non-democrorlc agents of change. By the same token, the precise nature of the 
good society has to be determined by this same democratic process, which precludes 
our attempting to blueprint the future. 

In practice, then, "P.H." Involves such techniques as running meetings without agendas 
or presiding officers (or, at worst, rotating presiding officers); allowing officers minimal 
cn-moklng powers away from Ihe general meeting; running meetings by con- 
sensus or "sense-of-the-meeting* decision-making; refusing to limit discussion or debate, 
letting as many executive-administrotivedecisionsflowfrom the whole body os possible, 
without delegation of responsibilities to agents or committees; and encouraging the 
body to act immediately on decisions taken, that is, dropping the artificial di 
between meeting and non-meeting so that in the extreme the meeting is a community 
and the community o virtually constant meeting. "P.D.'s" basic effort is, therefore, to 
approach direct democracy as nearly as possible, and to discourage the development 
of a leader-follower dichotomy. 
The baste approach of "P.D." is neither new nor unique. Among other approaches 
: share many of the same assumptions, have been these (and in eoch case the 
kire has much to contribute to the present movement); (I) smoll group sociology, 
• has studied the effects of democratic and non-democratic procedures on people 
and on getting tasks done, for a long time.2 (2) the psychological tradition of learning 
theory and the educationalist tradition of John Dewey, with their emphases on the 
Importance of motivation, "readiness" to learn, and learning-by-doinq. (3) the psychiatric 
specially existential and Rogerian therapy, which points up the importance 
of developing the freedom to moke independent decisions in life; (4} the politicol 
ons of anarchism, libertarian socialism, and left socialism, particularly in terms 
ii faith that working peopie have the ability lo make decisions about the work 
i elated to the concept of Soviets and workers' control), and thot socialism 

obov*, 3 (5J Ouoic*r and Gondnion nc 

ot a group are wonh hearing, that non<. en or 

beaten down, hence the practice of running meetings and other gatherings by means 
of o consensus rother than o parliamentary system. 

In particular, (especially for those concerned with de-alienating Ihe educational ex- 
perience, say, ol the college level) attention should be drawn to the work ol Carl 
Rogers and his colleagues in psychology. This has assumed various labels closely 
parallel to 'P.O.": client-centered therapy, worker-centered management, student- 
centered teaching, and, more broadly, group<entered leadership, which is precisely 
what T.D," is. Descriptions of the 19o4 Mississippi Freedom Schools, and some "free 
university" experiments, could be interchanged with those of Rogerion education, 4 and 
perhaps a brief description of student-centered teaching might be of value to members 
of the student movement, situated os they are in an educational, or perhaps pseudo 
educational context. 

Student-centered leaching is designed to overcome the "authority hang-up" which 
interferes with both culturally-different and culturally-similar groups' learning to deal 
with themselves, each other, and the world around them realistically, critically, andl 
In ways that will solve their problems os they perceive them. It is a technique that 
maximizes motivation to leorn, improvement of self-image or self-esteem, more objec- 
tive thinking, and Ihe accomplishment of tasks seen as worthwhile by the class, by 
means of giving power to the class as o group, hence o de-afientoting experience 
agenda for the class la set by the whole group, and not by the teacher. The class is 
unstructured by the teacher, who acts primarily as a resource person whose job Is to 
help the group develop as a group. The teacher limits his participation especially at 
the outset, in order to overcome the "authority hang-up " The teacher tries to be as 
sympathetic, open, and helpful os possible, and to believe in the worth of each Indi- 

Zmfn J'y. ho V' Uden, " Cen,ered ' te «" in 8 1 is ^If-determination in the educational 
setting, P.D. en the classroom, and a powerful tool for subverting »h tf W 
emphasis on creating servicemenl for the establishment 

nf T n D h -t^hl rl V nl7d-Tr Phen - m ?? * hich COn con,r;bu(e ^-'--tlv to prodionT. 
of P.D. Istheso-colled T-Group," or Iron ng group an ide<i H*JLl A J k ,l m ^ 

Training Laboratories, a subsidiary of the rational EducaTon llsnc^ W? \ T 

of a T-Group will illustrate why it is so closely related to " P P £ £**£ 

tively unstructured group in whirh , n A\„. J i ... p 

again. Democracy stresses the pot--- 




w.p.o ar concensus- assumes that «,„„„ * ' " '" 

Sessions" of a few y eflr> aQO ' „ a « ro «P «9"-m.ni* can be wrong . 

the emphasis of the T-Group is on £• -k °T n ° n ' Q * is me 9 row P ,h " 

becoming, rather than on Ihe cost J I ** r *' andn °*>" on the group at II is ond i* 

•iflvlty training-), unlike group rt, erOD V, """""*«»■ The T-Group (ol 

mental health of ihe participants. IU "hermore makes no atuim| 

the T, Rogerian or "p D " tv 
the group process help , he '^g^P; ' h J»«- » o tituatle 
[hence helping )o break do£n ,KL?? n r« ob ^» ».. 
People, and about the wider world h^ P *"" 
*• Broup, and the expert? £' ^^^ ** 
of the proc., c optimally o fc » P 2 

he confidence to speak out and th. n.o ? i'" 
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I'foiWL-o f©r • i« q( iht alienoted in 

■stances were equally 
I, *6wW be I© ' V"i)btc tool* w! 

' •BO*n«l wgw one assault by those who knowingly or 
*napf necessary to tool j utopia. in the 

-■ctologicof ond psychological 
•pi only, ond ceHoinly valuable ot o tool in 
industrial democracy, ©rgoninng 
*g people o strategy for setf-determinotion. Qualified by this state- 
ire »oen* o* the urgent problems to which advocates of "P.D. must 

em areas are perhaps most Critical thai mvolving the nature and 
-ersut larger groups; and that involving the nature and 
natron* or bureaucratic alike (such as the problems 
i»ntioned abovej. The first is a set of problems in- 
- and second, impersonal, structural relationships (which 
oeople. of col, 

r-er of people gathered together in one place is not necessarily a group. The 
oyjness and morale, including a set of norms about the 
'M are done In a group, and including a climate of acceptance (or dissenting 
view*, and 'o r the non-verbal aarticipont. takes time The larger the number of people, 
ihe longer a time it takes, especially in o democratic group, because for democracy 
really to work we have already said we must have maximum participation, and the 
Idjual potential to contribute. We must maximize interaction and 
-man, to create what is in some senses o family, a fraternity in the true 
sense of that word, "hi* cannot be done at one meeting, f urfhermore, there are limits 
mber of people that can effectively work as a democratic decision-making 
group- When we run over 25 to 30, there are limits to how much interaction there 
con b* regardless of how long the group works together. It is, therefore, clear that a 
one-shot man meeting cannot develop a real spirit of "P.D.", not even if the leader 
■ -.-eting refuses to leod and there is a lot of free discussion. In o context in- 
volving sho't time and/or a lot of people, one does not become free of authority 
hangups People with reputations are listened to in a different way than people who 
are unknc 

..uch circumstances, thot is, when "group-rvess" has not developed, the dis- 
senter feors lo speak out. First of all, if it is a consensus group, he will not like to 
bfodt Qchcn and thereby risk unpopularity, especially when leaders wihS reputations 
ore for an oetion. Or, <n the attempt to maximize his own popularity and carry the 
rather than educate a few, but lose), he will tend to become a demagogue 
In this fashion o consensus procedure sometimes encourages demagogy and non- 
democratk oc+ions. In many ways, the procedural safeguards of a parliamentary 
system insure the rights of the dissenter, and promote the idea of speaking to educate 
(rather than to sway) much better than o "sense of the meeting' system 

In large groups, then, especially in the short run hangups about authority are en- 
couraged. Authoritarian types tend to dominate, becouse the pay-off for demagogy 
ts higher. Real democracy is not possible in such on atmosphere. This is the 
distinction between participatory and plebiscitary democracy. Ten thousand people 
wovtng (heir rifles end shouting "yes" is not "P.D." 

Proponents of *P.D thus must confront this issue; in large-scale society, how much 
■ zalion will be possible and necessary to promote real democracy? Centrali- 
zation and efficiency are not necessarily linked-nor are democracy and inefficiency. 
Yet in a modem nation tasks must be delegated- Direct participation ii noi 
. The concrete problem of where to draw the line has still to be toced 
groups share certain problems wttr 

^riTOVttT**t wnv *■ 

paradoxes are born which frequently abort the effort; and even when lite goes on, 
contradictions become inherent in on organization's career. 

For example; say an organization is created to further democracy M involves cooper- 
ation among members. Yet oil cooperation involves, also, delegation of some tasks so 
Ihotmere is a distinction between initiatorsof tasks, and those who carry them out. The 
former and the latter frequently have different sets of priorities. Agents learn skills 
that the others da not possess, and confront situations which the others hove not 
foreseen, but which must be dealt with. Particularly if the organization is engaged in 
conflict, the tendency is strong for those with skills to maintain themselves in power, 
due to the 'emergency* at hand. 

Another paradox is that between thedemocraticcontentof o group, and the progress 

of the group towards a measure of power in the community. Too much discussion and 

we stop moving; too little, and we are no longer what we were. To achieve o goal, we 

need unity, but to achieve unity it sometimes becomes necessary ,e " m P rop !V ,€ ' r ° 

gloss over some very important issues-also when we make alliances. Which shall . I be. 

All formal organuat.ons, no matter how democratically conceived, develop informal 

patterns .bated on prestige, friendships, cliques, personalities, and other sub^ctive 

factors such as race and i«. These are all par. of the parade*: to some degree hey 

aT help .o undermme the democratic processes of the ^^ ^ tZ^Z 

organizations, particularly those that are set up to help create a bet er ,« . y, -He 

ends are very much involved with the means-and organizational shortcuts can be 

dV^erou. Jt organizations are composed of people, and people ore never as pure 

wlh.aoofstor wh.ch the organ.iat.on v/04 cr.ofed. 6 

To JT*H. -not.., In i*hcr>he.tl.rm>, ho who s oy» orgonizotlon ,.-|>l.«s oligarchy 

,h. x.n.e way thai he -ho rootlet., also mo.l b.ln,y Th.,e ,. no way c„, 

: „ *,. Mdolitr. «, U I vol.nl of onoinol sin, and ,. m U .l b. lived w„h, o<kn„w. 

«r* <f° n *M -To* rr;~;r, y tE* :~l *» —,„„ 

^„^« "vofv. p.cVl.n.c'.ion.con^ning ih.ir o»n d.-fnl«. h. r.. U l.l.n 
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DECEMBER 
N.C. 

DECEMBER EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
§ December 29-30-31 

Berkeley, California 

CAMPUS RADICALISM AND SOCIAL CHANGE 

I Housing for the conference participants will be provided in the homes of Berkeley I 

8 iUb members in (he vicinity of the campus and in the university co-ops 

g Preparations are being mode for workshops on o variety of top.es- The campus as 

£ econom.c organization; the compus as community and institution, campus orgoniitnq 

| tor pressure or power; rhe campusasopolitical force; the campus and the constituency 

I of a third party; thecampusand the draft- the campus and educational reform- students 

£ as organizers; students as a sociol class; high school campuses. Additional workshops 

r : : dealing with electoral politics and the labor movement will a f so be held Working 

X papers for the conference should be sent to; 

Northern California SDS 

924 Howard St. 

San Francisco, California. 

NATIONAL COUNCTLMEETING 
December 27-28 
Berkeley, California 

The December Notional Council meeting will be held the two days preceding the;: 
: -mber Conference. This will enable those who must return early to their campuses S 
j; to attend the Council meeting first. 

ATTENTION! CHAPTERS! 

Chapters must submit the names of their chapter delegatefs) to the National Office :■; 
ater than December 23 in order to permit the National Secretary lo compile the -:■ 
~fa Hst of voting delegates before leaving for Berkeley. 
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by Paul Booth 

meeting in Chicago Nov. 4th 
created the North American Con- 

Pftnfl WMll9H¥* *0mmw \ 

i ,rion of Latin America. 
:-?.<■■! has established an office 
i'^nd set up four working com- 
mittees to outilne program plans leading up 
to its next meeting in February. An editorial 
committee, chaired by John Gerossi, author 
of The Great Fear frt latin America has 
been established to put out a popular Eng- 
lish-language monthly with analysis, news, 
iournalism of exposure, etc, Aresearchcom- 
mittee, choired by Prof. Brady Tyson of New 
York, is setting up o national network of 
watchdog committees paying attention to 
specific countries, U. S. corporations, and 
student movements, and is preparing to pub- 
lish o pamphlet series. 

An organizing ond action committee, co- 
chai red by Steve Weissman of SDS and Scott 
Robinson of Cornell, isresponsiblefor speak- 
ers and exh.bit tours, for planning of direct 
action compoigns, and for building the net- 
work of activists prepared to work on Latin 
America questions. Administrative 
[Chaired by Prof, Richard Schoull of Prince- 
ton) and Finance (chaired by Procter Lippln- 
cott of the NACLA statf| committees are 
also at work 

temporarily, NACLA headquarters are in 
rm 924 475 Riverside Drive, NYC 10027 
Staff are Fred Goff and Procter Uppmcott. 
SDS chapters and Individual members 
should contact them to plug in lo these 
activities , 

The followinQ statement hos been issued 
publicly by the committee: 



A growing number of North Americans 
are deeply troubled by the widening gulf 
between our own lives and interests and the 
lives, needs, and aspirations of the more 

h,.„ -, _\Yi u I. .. - -■■ I" ■ '" ■" ' 



The North American Congress on Lofin 
Americo (NACLA) hos been formed fay a 
group of such North Americans as a result 
of serious consideration of the existing ve- 
hicles for confronting this proble m. 

Through research, publication and action, 
we seek to; 

- examine the Latin American policy of 
the United States - both government policy 
ond the policy of North American corpora 
tions, philanthropic foundations ond educa- 
tional institutions; 

- deepen our understanding of the pro- 
cess and implications of social, pofffleoJ and 
economic change and the agents of this 
change; 

- examine the assumptions underlying a 
"harmony of interest" approach to U.S. - 
Lotin American relations ond explore new 
relations, which, due to a conflict of interests, 
may be needed; 

- build a community of informed and com- 
mitted individuals who combine research 
and action and who will work to broaden** 
base in North Americo for a reorfeitM 

U S policy toward Latin Americo, 

The Congress is interested ,n maintaining 
con.oc. (vio o newsletter and evenhjoHy e 
publication) with BtlrVOnlfy, church, ^ 
and other citizens' groups across the notion 
who share these concerns. We also want 
,o explore ways of relating theso groups 
to one another. Please contact wol our 
provisional headquarter, Room 924. 47 
R.verslde Driv*, New York ' 
^telephone '2:2 870-2507. 
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Source. Food Topics. February, 1966 



■Vsearch Com mi w»e 
Washington Areo Shopper* for lower Ptk»s 
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CAN f DO A5 AN fNDfVIOt - 

-*ae* off organizations fhaf you beiong to (tor instance t . 
dub, h-aVrnal organuahon, labor union, block dub. PTA, cammv 

..^6 ask them to endorse the SHOPPERS B0VCO1 
orgoniro*>on anvjBw f sp on sJ bi h foj eaRc mj fooi ho .w Md boAaHng ,-■■.: or 

Pickering me supermarkets »n you? Oreo etc. Furthermore, you' org,- 

oho take responsibility tor mobileing other organ uoti on s inyour neighborhood behind 

Ae SHOPPERS BOYCOTT. 

l e rvf CH tor instance picketing, leatfehng, dnving a cor. doing 
• otk, etc to our city-wide beodquo iters ot 3421 Center Stre< 

one 265-5 35, or contact your loco) area headquarters. 
■ to your rwignbors and friends about me SHOPPERS BOfCOT7 G.ve them 
some toofleh to distribute. Get them active too. 

I you can afford it. The SHOPPERS BOYCOTT desperately 
n eeds money tar leaflets telephone, transportation and hundreds of other expenses. 
If you car 'f moke a personal contribution, organbe a cake sale, or bread-baking party, 
sanest contrfeuHons. or ask your organaohon to moke contribution. Please send alt 
contributions to our city-wide headquarters at 12 10th Stre* 

m a tetter to the nevtpaper or caff a radio to* show abovt the SHOPPERS 
tght of the consumer, and the story of high food prices must be told 
ear and «nde by radio, newspapers, TV, and every other way. 

-" cond S dote * to mndor sm ourboycof . -J Maryland, we must 

expect every condidato who wonts our vote* to endorse our tight against higher prices. 
7) And. a* course DON'T BUY FROM THE CHAIN STORES. Every individual, whether 
or not he oar contribute In other ways, has the responsibility to htmseH and her neigh- 
bor to keep up the SHOPPERS BOYCOTT, until the chain stores occept our demands. 

CAN AN ORGANISATION 0O» 



Washington 

m - enrfa n 

■ 



ie the SHOPPERS BOYCOTT Every orgonuotion in the G 
ma asked to endorse the SHOPPERS BOYCOn Please ph 
i<«adqoarh*rs . so be- 

m to fne SHOPPERS BOYCOTT m money or resource, .hen'possit- . 

•vr Food Prtosjs need* monc ■ 
I, outomotules and buses to traaaporl boycottor* to CO-OP- 
'uburbv and many of- ■ need help. 

jhborbood m behaff of the SHOPPERS BOYCOTT AH org. 
.♦e toafiet* door to door, on the ^ or at meetings. 

o« conunwAine* must be told about the SHOPPERS BOYCOTT and asked to 

Kborhooo* super «nc * 

i>o*enhal 

■ meen n g oi oeWr orsasstee*^ 

-stance, btoak clubs, womens club*, frotemol otuanuations 
nd other methods of l*> 
.1 urge them to 



asked to endorse the 
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CANADA 



The new regulations are no* aimed at 
Draft Dodgers Official policy .-■• ch often 
bears no 'e*embfonce to actual p 
holds that draft questions are o matter to 
be worked out between the Immigrant and 
the USA, and are of no concern to the 
Dept of Immigration. 

Official policy provides mree «ay» togain 
landed immigrant status. 

same to Canada os c - 
and apply here for status at an 1 11 migration 
Office in the interior. In order to do this 
one must have actually intended to come 
os a visitor and genuinely experienced o 
change of mind once up here. Examples 
might be an especially good job offer or 
foiling suddenly in lev* with a Canadian girl 
with the intention to marry. This is very 
difficult to establish, and must be genuine. 
In practise, this altar re. pointed 

out to people, but the regulations dc . 

1 arely granted by this route, 
however. Usually people are told to proceed 
to the nearest border point and app 
Consequently, we do not advise in 
method Ett any case. 

2) One may apply at the borde- b 
of entry. Thts involves a baff-hour or soex- 

en by the Border Guards. o/*c 

status may be granted conditional upon a 

) rafale in.) 

The advantage to ami I nstant 

However, the border guards apparently 

ignore the olffool policy and sometimes 

do refuse people oppa'-entry on the grounds 

mot they are draft dodgers, ft n difficult 

to gain s -nethod unless one is 

deatv-cuf. has sam* b*m case 

c-o offered to 

- ■ . ■ . .- - .- ■- ■ .- ■ . . ;■ - . .- ■ . x - • .- 



of these thing. 

■ 
otmeevam..- 

ore Kg - * «wjal*a. 

be preceedec b 

theSU^.. 

on requirements ond oppro-j- 

lem can be obtained ft -o**cv 

1 jvoitoble to those *^: 
choice. 

m writes for an application to the 
nearest Consulate or to me Cepf - 
groKan Ottawa Ont i\--r . : -- .,- .-„,i 
ond con be em 
of the SUPA office a 
One to three - 

check with the FBI and assuming shot one 
his the requirc 
issued ctemporor* carafe- ■ 

ant. The physical eaKwmnafie - 
token anywhere in r, 
With fhis card one applies 

■ 
card takes most of the itwieKun out of ete 
hands of the border guards, so pec . 
took dean-cut usual \ - 
ever. We recommend this method. 

My of these approaches on appeal 
to the Minister « avo.lable and should be 
made if one's oppltcohon is rejected. Make 
-£".-- ----- .. r. -. 5,'-i;- ;i ; 

• ■- - 

-.-*ev*r approach one rhoo 

try to apply without first obto»n.ng ft 
tonce of the staff of the SUPA C 

canto A 

C '■.' c c - .. J" .--j j o~ Jc" ';-;-: :■:..: 

War Resistors, P O. Bo* 423 
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DO YOU KNOW THIS GIRL 




Age;15yr». Hrtfjhl 

Color White. e*tr»mely to. K **- 

Hair Straight blond, post shoulders 

Occasionally wears heavy block round frame glov 

Plays guitar. 

May be weortng. block trench coat, or block Me»ca« pe - b ^»9* 

.. .-and deep ho: i' "large 

■ 

.ss of Ractoi t 
Students hx a Der^.N 

last seen in New York Ciry on SasssJa 
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national secretary's report 



d fiiecVmi 
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t of thede- 



kNDON 
AT THE 

poraged the 'anarchist* freedom 
fhe lint 
■ 
kooks who dc~ 

politics. 
n talking about 
■ 
■ 

freedom politics is that it defines reality in 
terms of on existing system 

- ig ma' I consider important. Its cyni- 
cism about the freedom movement* and its 



NAC minutes 



November 1 1, 966 

Members present: Steve Kindred, Fori * 

lean Tepperman. Paul Lauter, Greg ■ 
^,cS Berkowirr. 

Members absent: Brent Kramer, Tom Con- *. 

. 
Sosho O'Reilly, Jock Boumo, 
son, Carl Davidson Art Rose rib turn 

Agenda - I . Finances 2 Adult organizing ; 

3 Chicogo Peace Council 4. December NC I 

and Conference 5. LID Mailing 6. Penn • 

State 7. Staff 8. Printing and literature ; 
10. REP 11. Speaking engagement, 

inonce*. |a}. We now have M9 in the ' 

bonk. The financial situation is DESPERATE, • 

W« need additional funds immediately, (b). • 

A fund-raising drive is now being co-ordi ". 

noted in the New York City oreo, (z). SI 00 '. 

will be borrowed from Chris Hobson for • 

printing buttons ' 

2- Adult Organising. Ed Richer, through * 

correspondences, proposes (a) thatwe begin ' 

•he groundwork for MDS and if at all '• 

pc'.iible (b) he begin full-time organizing • 

H radicals. The NO will send Richer • 
all listing and files it has on MDS. 

3. Chicogo Peace Council. The CPC has ' 
asked SOS to send o delegate, who would : 
represent SDS, to its meetings. A discussion : 
about the Chicogo Region and Chapters • 
developed out of t|»i». tt wos decided (hoi ' 
the CPC should contact local chapters on • 
the matter and (hat ,t was not the business * 
ol the NO to conduct local affairs. 

4. December NC and Conference. A site * 
has not yet been determined. So i 

'a get a site outside on uiban com- '• 

failed. An idea lor trans port 

borrow union cars li was the feeling at the ! 

NAC Ihot minimum resources be spent on I 

resource people for the conference Carl ' 

"> li»oing to California after '■■ 

' on the planning of the con * 
fer«r»c« 

•fl H^lUDBulleHnandAmer- \ 

■ mem- '• 
J 

A movement ogu.i, 
has developed and 

'he NO send '• 
■ 

logo. ! 

ntd as In- '. 
! office • 

■ 



- o perfect reHechon of the 
■ ■ borate Itberol society about 

. 
who demand t 

■p*y don'' endi 

. . ■■ - 
i a good dosage at 
}« orgument. Reality—as do' 
peop'e who demanded relafednes- 
,■- tf become an efTectis c 

; :■ 



- ■ con be eft j d 
one of those liberal categories, The politi- 
cot' alternative is, finally no aitec. . 
tfool argument 

. the most Imp 
'political' ond realistic' triOM 
native because it would lew* i 
movement, arxti certainly without freedom 

DND1HE BRO> ■ 

REVOLUTIONARY SEtF-UNDERSTi 

The next important question becomes - is 
there o revolutionary s there 

o revolutionary serf-undcrv 
transcends the dead-end of the . 

i 

■ 
people who demanded retcjtedn. 

torce, or is then onl» one 

COp Ol-' 

realism" 
. 
1 mi of retreat 
privitism' 

that o ' 
be bufb 
demands and MH .•' 

• hop* 
■ 
such a movement ;r 

tore com- 



JOHNSON & VIETNAM 



k no* led to a shortage oi 

.:* created on eipenaY 
hire - met out of taxation - for which mere 
fclHl* >olume of production 

But President Johnson. wthS the gv 1 
everlasting ee- 
ls the answer ■ 

gone overboard for \omoro 

I the methods of big 
business to foreign o- ■■■ ecent 

theory dreamed up b cretary 

McNomora is mat o* "cost affeenveness' 
opphed to "or: decisions in me held of war 
motoric: .id simply an whether 

tbMnexl 

■ . ■ 
o on fantasy when one considers 
emM be the cost ond oenefits" of ex- 
tending the w«r to 

. . e per- 

.'or defence ■ 

■ 

Mote ' * being 

absorbed by the Vietnam wor But even if 

be bv anv means the lost hand m the acme 

The rich countries are getting richer, the 
item statesmen 
service to the doctrine tho!A ? i 
be 'yo^ed from Com^ 

•no. standards rather than by military action 
acts belie their words « the 
. s devoted by the riefc 
'0 the underdo - 
over the past ten years is fess 
then the U S. defense budget for a single ( 



fOwn 



praocttes ho* 
responir 

■ 

Mr. OonoW f 
to the cenfere 

federation lo» D'sorr-.- 

■ 
to the appro-.-, 
the most recent poc • 
vear 



A message was sent th< 
' des to the effect 

North Viefnom i 

Points put forward by •< 

The proposol w C . 

. 

me Four 

en hod be 



fkfjSM ! • 

■ 



McNomoro a 

early hours ofthemonr 

■ 
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Mr Keys own ofac . . 
Commirtee tor a Sone Nuclear Pe 

■ 
message had in fact reoched the i ; . 
partment and Pentogon. 

These facn hiy . of fh* 

American posi- 
how meaningless is the po* ' ■ 
i the press. .- 
to Wos^ he wot se«isfted thai 

^ndiHonoTneoowowon' 



happens: either they dt 

or, their freedom becomes a new kind of 

reality and hope becomes oi 

in their lives. 

We wonted freedom so badly What did 
we find: o constant struggle. We had a 
revolutionary vision of a free society in 
which we discovered (hot we would never 
live. And then, perhaps, we begci>< 
cover that revolutionary freedom ond the 
freedom of a revolutionary were not the 
same thing. The first wos what we wanted 
for alt men; the second would bo tru , 
ol our lives. But, up ogam si all thai, we need 
not abandon either our attachnuMii io tret:- 
dam oi our committment to the struggle. We 
are not the new llleof freedom: but that does 
not mean that we cannot be the (oi 
gives it birth. We ore not the beloved com- 
munity; we can only hope to become the 
revolutionary COmmunlt] oi hQPI * hfcfl » ill 
give birth lo the beloved society, the society 

oi in. 'H liluToti.i bv inn ,«ttorts bul not 

bound by our rotlurea t 1 " 1 Ireedon 

to be free but lo be o torcr ten freedom 



numerous poputa 

. . 
tn Vietnam as "Communist oggre>- 

Fulbright remarked: "Must we be 
prepared to fight in all the 81 countries 
to which we give so-called otd?" 

PEACE-LOVING AUttS 

Whenever there has b»en a pause in the I 
American bombing oi North Vietnam, the • 
Hanoi government has approached Wash- ; 
ington with proposals for negotiation De- I 
spite Johnson's claim that he is willing to • 
negotiate 'any rime, any place', these ap « 



ncti i/rr/irc 



r t 



■ erstty of Penn>. 
on office, Jon Colds) 
ol the ehontv 
writes; 'tf you ■rani I 
office (we ore trying ■ 

Ihe PhirodelphM) area 
should v*nte 

I 

3601 LoantStreel 

Ma pa iviOJ 
Phone: 21 5/fU. 2-8969 



I think I understand the fn 
despair, Ken and Pat. I also believe in the 
revolutionary force of the moth I 
only soy that the Image wfu. 
together will never be born out ol thefaflurei 
of the preient I 

of the tomorrow which you and I will never 
know 

There is u deeply mo vino, book whti 
movement people hove rood 
Surnnterhifl. I felt despond* mi oftei I 
rood it because It talked of a revot.i 
model of the world Ol d !■■ ■■ BUI 1 1 km 
I was hi ould ever be o pi 

of fiuedom In child rearing I kn»v. N 
freedoin .reatw 

Id In -huh Summerhlll* would be tl»e 
■ ighi of all chtfd ■ 'limes, I hove 

wanlen ■■ 

and be a lte*r p«i ion We have all 
longed loi our utopiu, and Summerhlll li 
one of them, |usl as the loloVedComtn 
was one of them 

an hope 
lay here 
■ 

humun i 



HAVE YOU RENEWED 
YOUR MEMBERSHIP ? 

Dues: *4.00Year 
(Includes subscription 

to new left notes ) 
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